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Mr. Smitu: Abraham Lincoln and democratic leadership! 


Mr. Merriam: Democratic leadership—the most important 
problem in the world today. 


Mr. Craven: And Abraham Lincoln—the best example of 
democratic leadership the world has known. 


Mr. Smitu: Fascist leadership is done with for the moment; 
Nazi leadership is even more dead. Communism has its own 
aggressive variety of leadership—a dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Democratic leadership is at once our fortune and our 
fate. Luckily for us, Lincoln is our American legacy. 


Mr. Craven: The important point of Lincoln’s leadership, it 
seems to me, has to do with his superiority as a spokesman of the 
common people, as a representative of democratic ideals. And 
it is a strange thing that in a democracy such as ours, in which 
we talk of equality, there should be so much of leadership and so 
much of outstanding personality. 


Mr. Merriam: But if we understand the real inner meaning 
of democracy, the difficulty is not very great, is it? 


Mr. Situ: There is still a difficulty, I think, about it. The 
doctrine of equality itself seems to many people to be violated 
in the practice of any kind of leadership. I need only remind you 
that in Russia in the early days of the present regime, equality 
was made to mean that everybody should have exactly the same 
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wage or the same income—the same standard of living. I found 
in Japan recently that the Japanese were talking about a hori- 
zontal society as distinct from a vertical society as though you 
could have any society which was not vertical, at least at a given 
time, in which somebody was directing somebody else. 

The ideal of equality itself needs comment both to throw light 
upon Lincoln, who was a superior man, and to throw light upon 
the problem of democratic leadership itself. 


Mr. CraveEN: That is true, but it seems to me that we have 
to go farther than that. We have to explain why it is that, in a 
land which does emphasize its equality, somehow or other we 
are always getting the superior man who comes to the fore to 
occupy a position and that the people accept him. 


Me. Situ: Always? 
Mr. Craven: Well, not always, but often. 


Mr. Situ: Nevertheless, I want to give Professor Merriam 
here, my old teacher, a little lecture on the meaning of equality, 
and he seems in a mood to take it, Craven, though I am sur- 
prised. 


Mr. Merriam: Provided you remain orthodox. 


Mr. Situ: I myself think that we have learned from experi- 
ence in America not that men are actually equal in any mention- 
able regard but that unless we treat men as though they were 
equal—in childhood, for instance; at school, for instance; upon 
any first meeting with men, for instance—we will never find 
wherein their inequalities lie. And so we will never be able to turn 
genuine inequalities among men, which happen to be the fact, to 
the high account of human differentiation. Instead we will get 
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bogged down with fictitious inequalities of wealth or prestige or 
race or sex or creed or class. And so we will wear our energies out 
in saving our worse face instead of using whatever face we have 
to make men gay with variety which characterizes men if we 
cannot make them virtuous with uniformity—and I for one am 
certain that we cannot without reducing the nature of the ideal 
everywhere in human experience. 


Mr. Merriam: Are you coming somewhere to a positive dis- 
cussion of the nature of equality? 


Mr. Situ: I am already in the middle of it, for my positive 
conviction is that equality is not a dogma; it is a social strategy 
about how you must approach men in order to find out when, 
where, and to what extent they are actually unequal. And it is a 
fact to me, as reassuring as it is puzzling to many people, that 
men do not seem to resent inequalities of reward, as the com- 
munists thought they would, if they have not been kept from the 
best things of life by the inequalities of opportunities leading to 
these rewards. 


Mr. Craven: Abraham Lincoln would have agreed with you 
absolutely! 


Mr. Situ: I am very flattered. 


Mr. Craven: Because over and over again he said not that 
men were equal (and in many ways he would be considered very 
conservative today in his attitudes toward equality), but he al- 
ways did insist that men had a right to eat the bread which they 
had created, and he always insisted that the path in front of men 
should be open, free, that they should run their race without 
artificial weights on their shoulders. 


Mr. Merriam: You would not say that Lincoln ever drifted 
far away from the Declaration of Independence, would you? 
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Mr. Craven: The Declaration of Independence is basic in all 
of Lincoln’s thinking, and he more than once said so. 


Mr. Smit: But Lincoln had an interpretation of the Declara- 
tion of Independence which enabled him, first, to know that he 
was a superior man and, second, that other people were inferior _ 
to him. 


Mr. Craven: And the great justification of the whole ideal is — 
the fact that this man who starts in the cabin can reach the | 
presidency on the basis of his own abilities and that democracy 
cannot only reach into the cabin to find its leaders but that it 
could reach into the aristocratic homes on the banks of the 
Potomac in Virginia to get a Washington. 


Mr. Situ: I think that we have to come to the matter of 
government in discussing leadership and Lincoln himself, be- 
cause he was, after all, president of the United States. Merriam, 
you have made technical studies of the problem of leadership. 
What do you make of the nature of Lincoln’s leadership in a 
democratic society from which we can profit today? 


Mr. Merriam: I am not going to bore you with all my tech- 
nical studies of the inner techniques of leadership, but I would. 
like, with reference to Lincoln, to emphasize one particularly— 
namely, the role of Lincoln as an inventor. 


Mr. Smiru: Inventor? 
Mr. Merriam: As an inventor. 


Mr. Situ: That belongs to engineers. 


Mr. Merriam: That is what you think, but one can invent 
also an idea. 


Mr. Smitu: A social inventor. .... 


Mr. Merriam: One can invent a formula; one can invent a 
type of strategy. 
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Mr. Situ: Tell us about it. 


Mr. Merriam: In the first case that I will submit to you, 
which is one of very few cases, is Lincoln’s invention at the time 
of Fort Sumter. What would be the theory on which the Wash- 
ington government would fire upon Fort Sumter? 


Mr. Situ: That is, wars must always be made to seem to be 
just. 


Mr. Merriam: They must be just if they are right. 


Mr. Smitu: I am looking at the southerner Craven and feeling 
something in myself. 


Mr. Merriam: I see that I am confronted by Georgia and 
Texas here, but we will pass by that particular point. The Lin- 
coln formula was that the property of the United States was 
being taken away from us by unlawful combinations. Therefore, 
he said, it was the duty of those in Washington, as defenders of 
national property, to take all the steps necessary and proper to 
protect and to restore that property. 


Mr. Smitu: That is not a country lawyer speaking, is it, like a 
pettifogger? 


Mr. Merriam: Lincoln was a country lawyer, and, out of the 
experience as a lawyer, he evolved this formula which includes 
combined military action, legalism, and moralistic basis for de- 
fending what belongs to you. 


Mr. Situ: This is the first example of his inventiveness as a 
national leader which you are giving us? 


Mr. Merriam: That is the first notable case. Another one, 
equally notable, was the doctrine upon which the Emancipation 
Proclamation was based. The Emancipation Proclamation was 
not an abolitionist doctrine. 
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Mr. Craven: Why did he issue the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, then? | 


Mr. Merriam: Quite right! The Emancipation Proclamation 
was a military measure to free the slaves in all the states which 
were in a state of rebellion. 


Mr. Craven: I have always understood that it was issued, in 
part at least, for the effect that it would have on public opinion 
in the Old World. It was as much to influence England in her 
diplomacy as it was to free the slaves at home. 


Mr. Merriam: You are quite right! 


Mr. Situ: The democratic leader must function in the whole 
world, for the light beats upon him. 


Mr, Merriam: Nevertheless, he was not proceeding on the 
theory that he would abolish slavery in all parts of the United 
States. He would recognize the slaves, for the moment, as the 
property of those who held them and would confiscate the prop- 
erty as a military measure, that is, thus emancipating the 
slave. There is here a piece of legal and moral ingenuity connect- 
ing his strategy with a military situation. 


Mr. Situ: Leadership in a democracy requires that men 


shall be as wise as serpents as well as harmless as doves, does it 
not? 


Mr. Merriam: Yes. And he was on these two occasions. 
Mr. Situ: What else have you in mind? 


Mr. Merrtam; I have in mind further his invention of the 
doctrine of the strong executive in a military situation. 


Mr. Situ: Invention? What about Jefferson and Washing- 
ton? 


Mr. Merriam: Washington was not president, as you well 
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know, TVA, in the war; and Jefferson was not a war president. 
Jackson might well have invented this doctrine, but he was not 
a war president. 


Mr. Smit: All I know (and I am grateful for it) is that Lin- 
coln, as a war leader, kept the civil completely superior to the 
military. 


Mr. Craven: I am not so sure of that. There were times when 
Abraham Lincoln, as a civilian, put his hand into the military, 
not always with the best of results. 


Mr. Situ: Oh, I do not speak of the results. But the main- 
tenance of the civil over the military is important in a demo- 
cratic society. 


Mr. Merriam: There are two points in his inventiveness 
here. In the first place, he invented the aggressive executive in 
time of war in the sense that he did not wait to assemble Con- 
gress before he began to defend what he called the property of 
the United States. 


Mr. Craven: In fact, the calling of the militia into service to 
raise seventy-five thousand troops and so forth—that whole 
program was not according to the ordinary procedure, you un- 
derstand. 


Mr. Merriam: He felt that if he called Congress together, by 
the time they got through debating the subject, the situation 
might be lost. 


Mr. Craven: He spent money and then turned to Congress 
and asked them to make it legal. 


Mr. Smitu: Can a democratic leadership ignore the Constitu- 
tion and declare war, the Constitution to the contrary notwith- 
standing? 


Mr. Merriam: You remind me of a question asked me by the 
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king of Italy when I was in Italy during World War I. He was 
minimizing his own powers, but he spoke of the President of the 
United States. He said, ““There’s an office that a man would like 
to hold. But how can you, in a democracy, concentrate so great 
power in an individual and still preserve your democracy?” 

He had in mind there the case of Lincoln and then he had in 
mind, also, the case of Wilson. He might also have had in mind, 
if it had been a little later, the case of Roosevelt. 


Mr. Craven: If he could have understood the tremendous 
pressure which every man in office in the United States is under 
to yield to public opinion; if he could have heard the criticisms 
which ring through the pages of every newspaper of that day 
against the tyrant, he would have known why most of our 
leaders who do exercise great power are glad to lay it down. 


Mr. Merriam: However, he would not have understood how 
Lincoln could lose his own state of Illinois in the elections of 
1862 and still go forward. 


Mr. Smitu: If you have anything else to say, Chief, about 
inventiveness, you better say it, because I can see the oratorical 
fervor rising in Craven. He wants to speak up. 


Mr. Merriam: I yield to Craven. 


Mr. Craven: I am not so certain about this inventive quality 
in Lincoln. After all, the leader in democracy is not as a rule the 
man who invents and pioneers primarily. Men who do that lose 
public support. They make enemies and often fail to reach the 
place where they can really be effective. 


Mr. Merriam: But you do not mean that they do not invent 
anything, do you? 


Mr. Craven: No, not at all. But, as a rule, they are people 
who follow rather than lead. Of the great leaders of the years, 
say, for instance, before Lincoln, none of them ever reached the 
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presidency. Clay and Webster and Calhoun and Benton—those 
men were too well known. Their ideals were too well known. 


Mr. Situ: Wait. I do not understand about Jackson, Jef- 
ferson, and Washington in this onrush. 


Mr. Craven: You are talking about a period before the po- 
litical parties developed and before the political newspaper began 
its hard, critical work. Of course, even those men met their criti- 
cism. 


Mr. Smirtu: I am not talking about time before eternity was, 
sir. 


Mr. Craven: Of course I understand that also. 


Mr. Merriam: You would not say that Jefferson was not a 
leader, would you? 


Mr. Craven: I would agree that he was a leader. I would 
agree that Washington was a leader. But I am talking about that 
period of Clay and Webster and Calhoun—all great men— 
when this country took figureheads, nonentities, and put them 
into the office—dark horses like Harrison, Polk, Taylor, and 
Pierce. 

As a matter of fact, Lincoln had not pioneered any of the 
great ideas which went into the making of the Republican party. 
Seward had done that. He is the man responsible for the “ir- 
repressible conflict”’ and the “higher law” and the “inevitabil- 
ity” of slavery’s passing; and he lost his chance to lead for ex- 
actly that reason. 


Mr. Merriam: What would you say about the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates? 


Mr. Craven: So far as that is concerned, the important figure 
there is Douglas, and Lincoln is brought onto the national stage 
very largely because he proved his ability to deal with Douglas. 
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Mr. Merriam: Douglas won the election, but Lincoln won 
the moral victory. 


Mr. Smitu: Let us give Craven enough rope. I do not see 
whom he is going to hang here. 


Mr. Craven: Wait just a minute, and we will hang someone. 

Lincoln’s domination in 1860 was not because he was a great 
spokesman of Republican principles but because he came from 
the state of Illinois, a doubtful state. 


Mr, Situ: A very homely fact. 


Mr. Craven: And in the second place, because he had never 
been ahead of the masses or of the people at all. And because, 
on the other hand, he somehow had the ability to put his finger 
on the fundamental and lasting principles involved in the strug- 
gles of his day. He possessed that uncanny sense of timing, both 
in words and in acts. He never moved too soon or never too late. 
He could always move when it was effective. 


Mr. Merriam: He had to know what he was timing, though, 
did he not? 


Mr. Craven: That is perfectly true. Sometimes I think that 
he was like the Frenchman who said, ‘““There goes the crowd. I 
must follow them because I am their leader.” 


Mr. Smitu: That is good, Craven. Remember the remark 
which Herndon made that his tactics were to get himself in the 
right place and remain there still, until events would find him 
in that place. I call that genius of leadership, myself. 


Mr. Craven: All right, let us take this matter of invention 
which Merriam has mentioned in regard to Sumter. Lincoln 
timed it in such a way that he let the South begin the war. Let 
us take the case of emancipation. Greeley and others were simply 
yelping at his heels, and yet Lincoln did not move until the time 
had come when there would be support for his action. 
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Mr. Smitu: How do men find the right time? There seems to 
be something almost esoteric. 


Mr. Craven: A man who speaks as. you do, as a philosopher, 
ought to know that is a gift from the gods. Lincoln kept himself 
in touch with the people and understood the people. 

Do you remember when someone criticized that the public was 
taking up his time, he talked about the fact that he must have 
his “bath of public opinion”? 


Mr. Situ: That sounds to me like a gift from the politi- 
cians—the art of keeping your ear to the ground. 


Mr. Craven: All right, call it that; but sometimes maybe 
politicians may get gifts from the gods. 


Mr. Merriam: T. V. never limits himself to philosophy, 
Craven. He calls himself a philosopher and an ignorant man, 
meaning by that that he is in touch with the grass roots. 


Mr. Craven: Meaning by that that he is a philosopher. 


Mr. Smitu: I am wise enough, however, to say that you can- 
not make a nonentity out of Lincoln in the face of the fact that 
he is the greatest leader of democracy by universal concept. 


Mr. Merriam: That is what he really means. 
Mr. Smitu: How so? 


Mr. Craven: What you are putting your finger on is the real 
point. In a democracy the real leader is the man who under- 
stands the great fundamental principles upon which the nation 
is established. He knows what are the fundamental issues at 
stake in a given situation. Because he can put his finger on those 
things, and because he can act when he gets the support, then 
he does become a great leader. This is a thing which men in 
other countries have to use military force in order to achieve, 
Mussolini and Hitler both arose from the people, but they be- 
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came divorced from the people; and, in order to rule, they had 
to use power. Lincoln moved when he could have behind him the 
power of public opinion; that is leadership in democracy. 


Mr. Merriam: You mean that he had leadership, but courage 
and strategy as well. 


Mr. Craven: That is it exactly. 


Mr. Situ: It seems to me, Craven, that you are almost 
saying that he had the people in his heart so that he had only 
to look inside to see what he really felt and what he really 
thought and then give a clear expression of that to know that 
that was what the people were thinking and feeling. 


Mr. Craven: There lies also the tragedy in the whole picture. 
Most of our great leaders are crucified in their own day. They 
become gods after they are dead. We forget, sometimes, that, 
after all, the great fight which Lincoln waged for democracy 
ended primarily in the establishment of financial-industrial capi- 
talism and in the gilded age. Let us understand that so far as his 
great dream of reconstruction, peace without victory, that was 
being repudiated. And the whole program of reconstruction was 
thrown back in his face, just at the moment of his death. 


Mr. Merriam: He was not fighting finance capitalism, was 
he? 


Mr. Craven: No, not necessarily so. But I am saying that he 
was fighting the great fight of democracy. Out of that fight, in 
the long run, came the triumph of those things in American life. 
So that he left Congress bitter against the executive and left 
Johnson to reap the harvest of that bitterness. He found the 
courts almost unwilling legally to face the problems of recon- 
struction, both of them practically abdicating in the next period. 
In other words, after all the great fight for democracy and after 
all his following of the public opinion, in the end public opinion 
turned and the whole thing ended in tragedy. 
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Mr. Merriam: But not until after he had won his main point. 
Mr. Situ: He won the war. 
Mr. Merriam: Nationalism and emancipation. 


Mr. Craven: Perfectly true, but it was nationalism of a kind 
which went on to consolidation. 


Mr. Smit: Whatever truth may be in the tragedy which his- 
tory inflicted upon him and through him, I know that there was 
tragedy in his heart. He did not believe really that mortal man 
could control his destiny on earth, and I think somehow it was 
this wistfulness about life, the tragic sense of life, that made 
people look to him over and above the strategy of which Mer- 
riam speaks of as inventiveness, and over and above all the 
things which you have mentioned, Craven. Here was a man who 
was great in himself, and yet was of the people, who gave the 
people the feeling that they were great and could take it, what- 
ever might come. 


Mr. Craven: I agree with you there. I insist that Lincoln led 
not so much as he managed; that he had that sense of under- 
standing the time and understanding the people. Democracy, 
after all, requires that of its leaders; and that is the difference 
between leadership in a democracy and leadership in foreign 
lands. 


Mr. Smitu: That requires not only strategy and sympathy; 
it requires great intelligence and humility. 
Let us celebrate the greatness of this man, Merriam. 


Mr. Merriam: As a political leader in a democracy, Lincoln 
was a unique figure. He made very important specific contribu- 
tions to statesmanship, but that was not all. Lincoln created a 
type, a symbol, an incarnation of the spirit and sentiment of 
democratic fellowship and human liberty. He somehow caught 
the spirit of our common life, embodying and expressing the 
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deep-rooted faith of men in a finer future. He thus became not 
merely the statesman and the leader but also the poet, the hope 
of democracy. 

The unfree, the oppressed, the bruised, and the crushed (and 
there are many in many walks of life) look to him as an emanci- 
pator type. If he did not free them, he was still a prophet of an 
era which they hoped and dreamed would some day come. 

He became a symbol never equaled in any history, whether it 
is Grecian or Roman or French or British or Russian history. 
He demonstrated that, under the consent of the governed, 
leaders may rise to the greatest heights without forgetting those 
they serve. 

A national leader, Lincoln thus became a world leader. Eman- 
cipator of slaves, his life and leadership came as a breath of hope 
to all those in chains everywhere. A foe of one form of hateful 
privilege, slavery, he became the ideal of all those oppressed by 
any privileged group anywhere. 


Mr. Situ: Thank you, Craven, for not interrupting Merriam 
in that magnificent statement. Do you also not interrupt Craven 
while he has a chance to gather his thoughts together. 


Mr. Merriam: Agreed. 


Mr. Craven: As J have said, I do not think of Lincoln’s 
greatness necessarily in terms of his ability to lead men along 
new and untried paths. He was not an innovator, primarily. He 
blazed no new trails. He pioneered no new fields of political or 
social action. His was the task in reality of holding men firm and 
unyielding to the simple yet fundamental truths on which this 
nation had long been established. 

He was radical only in so far as the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is radical. He was conservative only in so far as the Consti- 
tution of the United States is conservative. And he was human 


enough to be confused sometimes because those two documents 
lead in different directions. 
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He was not an abolitionist. He would not go to war to free the 
slaves. Yet he knew slavery was wrong, and he said so in no un- 
certain terms; and, because it was wrong, he would not yield an 
inch on the question of its extension. Radicals insisted the Civil 
War was to free the slaves; Lincoln calmly insisted that his ob- 
ject was to save the Union—a Union worth saving only because 
it was humanity’s great experiment, as he said, in government, 
of which the leading object is to elevate the condition of men, 
to lift artificial weights from all shoulders, to clear the path of 
laudable pursuit of all. 

Lincoln’s greatness, I think, is much less in what he did than 
what he was. The man himself is his great contribution to the 
nation, for Lincoln expressed America in his simple beginnings; 
in his firm faith in his fellow-men; in his equally great faith in the 
moral law which lies behind the forms of government in society; 
in his unquenchable sense of humor; in his courage to do the 
right as God gave him to see the right; in his unselfish simplicity 
that always kept his vision clear. 

Lincoln did not lead men; he managed them. It took him a 
long time to become a Whig and longer to become a Republican; 
and even then he was a poor Whig, and a poorer Republican. 
He was forever at odds with those who were going too fast and 
with those who were going too slowly. He was, however, always 
in step with the great body of honest, hard-working, sincere, 
common men who accepted the great basic doctrines of both 
Christianity and democracy, whether they spent much time in 
professing them or not. 


Mr. Smiru: You speak of Lincoln’s not being a good party 
member. He was even a poorer church member, if I may say so. 
Lincoln was no good as a sectarian of any sort. He saw what was 
common to all parties, as you point out, and possessed himself 
of it. That, Merriam, is to be a statesman, towering above the 
back-slappers. 
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He saw what was mean in sectarianism, what was provincial 
in religion, and surmounted it. That, Craven, is to be a mortal 
god, serene among the howling dervishes. Born for the universe, 
he could not narrow his mind into littleness and give up what 
was meant for mankind. 

Lincoln’s leadership was therefore, in my opinion, not of the 
local but of the universal, with the quality of the homespun 
eternal about it. Knowing that he had no private access to deity 
and doubting therefore if anybody had, Lincoln, with a passion 
for centrality, set himself to know and to do the right, in the 
high, firm faith that whatever gods there be would have to do 
the same or lose caste before man’s marching conscience. 

For Lincoln this choice was easy. Possessed of natural piety, 
he did not have to invest reverence with hocus-pocus or orna- 
ment aspiration with a cowl. His hunger for largeness promoted 
him into spiritual leadership, for the spiritual life, of which reli- 
gion is but one part, is life of the spirit. 

Lincoln had, therefore, a glad sufferance for equality as among 
the true, the beautiful, the good. So he partook of the scrupulosity 
of the scientists, of the sensitivity of the artist, of the clairvoy- 
ance of the politician. His high secularity simply outshines the 
halos of the saints and from sheer worth tends to draw under 
its benign leadership all men everywhere who in very truth are 
stumbling, bumbling children of the light. 


Mr. Craven: Gentlemen, we have argued, and we have dif- 
fered, and we have explained. Let us, in the last quiet moment, 
give our thought brief and final form. 

Merriam, supposing you were asked to put just the kernel of 
Lincoln’s leadership in a few words. What would be your an- 
swer? 


Mr. Merriam: It was high idealism, coupled with practical 
strategy. 


Mr. Craven: I would say that it was a keen sense of that 
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which is fundamental and an ability to say it in a way that 
common men could always understand. 


Mr. Situ: Imagination, I should say, imagination with nat- 
ural piety and moral magnanimity. But the poet can say it 
better than we, as Emily Dickinson has said: 


“T have no time to hate because the grave would 
hinder me; 
And life is not so ample I could finish enmity.” 


i 
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Selections from the 
Writings and Speeches of 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


* 


On the Constitution of the United States—Experiment 
in Democracy 


This is essentially a people’s contest. On the side of the Union it is 
a struggle for maintaining in the world that form and substance of gov- 
ernment whose leading object is to elevate the condition of men—to 
lift artificial weights from all shoulders; to clear the paths of laudable 
pursuit for all; to afford all an unfettered start, and a fair chance in the 
race of life. Yielding to partial and temporary departures, from neces- 
sity, this is the leading object of the government for whose existence we 
contend..... 

Our popular government has often been called an experiment. Two 
points in it our people have already settled—the successful establishing 
and the successful administering of it. One still remains—its successful 
maintenance against a formidable internal attempt to overthrow it. It 
is now for them to demonstrate to the world that those who can fairly 
carry an election can also suppress a rebellion; that ballots are the right- 
ful and peaceful successors of bullets; and that when ballots have fairly 
and constitutionally decided, there can be no successful appeal back to 
bullets; that there can be no successful appeal, except to ballots them- 
selves, at succeeding elections. Such will be a great lesson of peace: 
teaching men that what they cannot take by an election, neither can 
they take it by a war; teaching all the folly of being the beginners of a 
Wahu ns —Message to Congress, Fuly 4, 1861. 


.... If be wrong on this question of constitutional power, my error 
lies in believing that certain proceedings are constitutional when, in 
cases of rebellion or invasion, the public safety requires them, which 
would not be constitutional when, in absence of rebellion or invasion, 
the public safety does not require them: in other words, that the Con- 
stitution is not in its application in all respects the same in cases of re- 
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bellion or invasion involving the public safety, as it is in times of pro- 
found peace and public security. The Constitution itself makes the dis- 
tinction, and I can no more be persuaded that the government can con- 
stitutionally take no strong measures in time of rebellion, because it can 
be shown that the same could not be lawfully taken in time of peace, 
than I can be persuaded that a particular drug is not good medicine for 
a sick man because it can be shown to not be good food for a well man. 
....—Letter to Erastus Corning and Others, Fune 12, 1863. 


....And this issue embraces more than the fate of these United 
States. It presents to the whole family of man the question whether a 
constitutional republic or democracy—a government of the people by 
the same people—can or cannot maintain its territorial integrity against 
its own domestic foes. It presents the question whether discontented in- 
dividuals, too few in numbers to control administration according to or- 
ganic law in any case, can always, upon the pretenses made in this case, 
or on any other pretenses, or arbitrarily without any pretense, break up 
their government, and thus practically put an end to free government 
upon the earth. It forces us to ask: “Is there, in all republics, this in- 
herent and fatal weakness?” “Must a government, of necessity, be too 
strong for the liberties of its own people, or too weak to maintain its 
own existence?” ... . —Message to Congress, Fuly 4, 1861. 


....I therefore consider that, in view of the Constitution and the 
laws, the Union is unbroken; and to the extent of my ability I shall take 
care, as the Constitution itself expressly enjoins upon me, that the laws 
of the Union be faithfully executed in all the States. Doing this I deem 
to be only a simple duty on my part; and I shall perform it so far as 
practicable, unless my rightful masters, the American people, shall 
withhold the requisite means, or in some authoritative manner direct 
the contrary. I trust this will not be regarded as a menace, but only as 
the declared purpose of the Union that it will constitutionally defend 
and maintain itself..... —First Inaugural address, March 4, 1861. 


....1am naturally antislavery. If slavery is not wrong, nothing is 
wrong. I cannot remember when I did not so think and feel, and yet I 
have never understood that the presidency conferred upon me an un- 
restricted right to act officially upon this judgment and feeling. It was 
in the oath I took that I would, to the best of my ability, preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United States. I could not take 
the office without taking the oath. Nor was it my view that I might take 
an oath to get power, and break the oath in using the power. I under- 
stood, too, that in ordinary civil administration this oath even forbade 
me to practically indulge my primary abstract judgment on the moral 
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question of slavery. I had publicly declared this many times, and in 
many ways. And I aver that, to this day, I have done no official act in 
mere deference to my abstract judgment and feeling on slavery. I did 
understand, however, that my oath to preserve the Constitution to the 
best of my ability imposed upon me the duty of preserving, by every in- 
dispensable means, that government—that nation, of which the Con- 
stitution was the organic law..... —Letter to A. G. Hodges, April 4, 
1864. 


On the Declaration of Independence and Equality 


.... L have never had a feeling, politically, that did not spring from 
the sentiments embodied in the Declaration of Independence. I have 
often pondered over the dangers which were incurred by the men who 
assembled here and framed and adopted that Declaration. I have pon- 
dered over the toils that were endured by the officers and soldiers of the 
army who achieved that independence. I have often inquired of myself 
what great principle or idea it was that kept this Confederacy so long 
together. It was not the mere matter of separation of the colonies from 
the motherland, but that sentiment in the Declaration of Independence 
which gave liberty not alone to the people of this country, but hope to 
all the world, for all future time. It was that which gave promise that in 
due time the weights would be lifted from the shoulders of all men, and 
that all should have an equal chance. This is the sentiment embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence. Now, my friends, can this country 
be saved on that basis? If it can, I will consider myself one of the hap- 
piest men in the world if I can help to save it. If it cannot be saved upon 
that principle, it will be truly awful. But if this country cannot be saved 
without giving up that principle, I was about to say I would rather be 
assassinated on this spot than surrender it. Now, in my view of the 
present aspect of affairs, there is no need of bloodshed and war. There is 
no necessity for it. I am not in favor of such a course; and I may say in 
advance that there will be no bloodshed unless it is forced upon the 
government. The government will not use force, unless force is used 
againstiit: ... . — Address in Independence Hall, Philadelphia, Febru- 
ary 22, 1861. 


....I think the authors of that notable instrument [Declaration of 
Independence] intended to include a// men, but they did not intend to 
declare all men equal in all respects. They did not mean to say all were 
equal in color, size, intellect, moral developments, or social capacity. 
They defined with tolerable distinctness in what respects they did con- 
sider all men created equal—equal with “certain inalienable rights, 
among which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” This they 
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\ 
said, and this they meant. They did not mean to assert the obvious un- 
truth that all were then actually enjoying that equality, nor yet that 
they were about to confer it immediately upon them. In fact, they had 
no power to confer such a boon. They meant simply to declare the right, 
so that enforcement of it might follow as fast as circumstances should 
permit. 

They meant to set up a standard maxim for free society, which should 
be familiar to all, and revered by all; constantly looked to, constantly 
labored for, and even though never perfectly attained, constantly ap- 
proximated, and thereby constantly spreading and deepening its in- 
fluence and augmenting the happiness and value of life to all people of 
all colors everywhere. The assertion that “‘all men are created equal” 
was of no practical use in effecting our separation from Great Britain; 
and it was placed in the Declaration not for that, but for future use. Its 
authors meant it to be—as, thank God, it is now proving itself—a stum- 
bling block to all those who in after times might seek to turn a free 
people back to the hateful paths of despotism. They knew the prone- 
ness of prosperity to breed tyrants, and they meant when such should 
reappear in this fair land and commence their vocation, they should 
find left for them at least one hard nut to crack..... —Address in 
Spring field, Fune 26, 1857. 


. ... What I do say is that no man is good enough to govern another 
man without that other’s consent. I say this is the leading principle, the 
sheet-anchor of American republicanism. Our Declaration of Independ- 
ence says: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: That all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 

I have quoted so much at this time merely to show that, according to 
our ancient faith, the just powers of governments are derived from the 
consent of the governed. Now the relation of master and slave is pro . 
tanto a total violation of this principle. The master not only governs the 
slave without his consent, but he governs him by a set of rules alto- 
gether different from those which he prescribes for himself. Allow all the 
governed an equal voice in the government, and that, and that only, is 
self-government. 

Let it not be said I am contending for the establishment of political 
and social equality between the whites and blacks. I have already said 
the contrary. I am not combating the argument of necessity, arising 
from the fact that the blacks are already among us; but I am combating 
what is set up as moral argument for allowing them to be taken where 
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they have never yet been—arguing against the extension of a bad thing, 
which, where it already exists, we must of necessity manage as we best 
Call: seers —Lincoln’s Answer to Douglas, October 16, 1854. 


On Preserving the Union 


.... Physically speaking, we cannot separate. We cannot remove 
our respective sections from each other, nor build an impassable wall be- 
tween them. A husband and wife may be divorced, and go out of the 
presence and beyond the reach of each other; but the different parts of 
our country cannot do this. They cannot but remain face to face, and 
intercourse, either amicable or hostile, must continue between them. Is 
it possible then, to make that intercourse more advantageous or more 
satisfactory after separation than before? Can aliens make treaties 
easier than friends can make laws? Can treaties be more faithfully en- 
forced between aliens than laws among friends? . . . . (Quoted in J. G. 
Nicolay and John Hay [eds.], Complete Works of Abraham Lincoln 
[New York: Appleton-Century Co., 1905], VI, 181.) | 


. ... | would save the Union. I would save it the shortest way under 
the Constitution. The sooner the national authority can be restored, 
the nearer the Union will be “the Union as it was.” If there be those who 
would not save the Union unless they could at the same time save 
slavery, I do not agree with them. If there be those who would not save 
the Union unless they could at the same time destroy slavery, I do not 
agree with them. My paramount object in this struggle is to save the 
Union, and is not either to save or to destroy slavery. If I could save 
the Union without freeing any slave, I would do it; and if I could save 
it by freeing all the slaves, I would do it; and if I could save it by freeing 
some and leaving others alone, I would also do that. What I do about 
slavery and the colored race, I do because I believe it helps to save the 
Union; and what I forbear, I forbear because I do not believe it would 
help to save the Union. I shall do less whenever I shall believe what I 
am doing hurts the cause, and I shall do more whenever I shall believe 
doing more will help the cause. I shall try to correct errors when shown 
to be errors, and I shall adopt new views so fast as they shall appear to 
be true views. 

I have here stated my purpose according to my view of official duty; 
and I intend no modification of my oft-expressed personal wish that all 


ane everywhere could be free—Letter to Horace Greeley, August 22, 
1862. 


.... The fiery trial through which we pass will light us down, in 
honor or dishonor, to the latest generation. We say we are for the 
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Union. The world will not forget that we say this. We know how to save 
the Union. The world knows we do know how to save it. We—even we 
here—hold the power and bear the responsibility. In giving freedom to 
the slave, we assume freedom to the free—honorable alike in what we 
give and what we preserve. We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, 
best hope of earth. Other means may succeed; this could not fail. The 
way is plain, peaceful, generous, just—a way which, if followed, the 
world will forever applaud, and God must forever bless... . . —Annual 
Message to Congress, 1862. 

“....A house divided against itself cannot stand.’ I believe this 
government cannot endure permanently half slave and half free. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved—I do not expect the house to fall— 
but I do expect it will cease to be divided. It will become all one thing 
or all the other. Either the opponents of slavery will arrest the further 
spread of it, and place it where the public mind shall rest in the belief 
that it is in the course of ultimate extinction; or its advocates will push 
it forward till it shall become alike lawful in all the States, old as well as 
new, North as well as South..... —Speech to the Illinois Convention 
which nominated him to the United States Senate, 1858. 


On Slavery 


. ... When Southern people tell us they are no more responsible for 
the origin of slavery than we are, I acknowledge the fact. When it is 
said that the institution exists, and that it is very difficult to get rid of 
it in any satisfactory way, I can understand and appreciate the saying. 
I surely will not blame them for not doing what I should not know how 
to do myself. If all earthly power were given me, I should not know what 
to do as to the existing institution. My first impulse would be to free 
all the slaves, and send them to Liberia, to their own native land. But a 
moment’s reflection would convince me that whatever of high hope (as 
I think there is) there may be in this in the long run, its sudden execu- 
tion is impossible. If they were all landed there in a day, they would all 
perish in the nex* ten days; and there are not surplus shipping and sur- 
plus money enough to carry them there in many times ten days. What 
then? Free them all, and keep them among us as underlings? Is it quite 
certain that this betters their condition? I think I would not hold one in 
slavery at any rate, yet the point is not clear enough for me to denounce 
people upon. What next? Free them, and make them politically and so- 
cially our equals. My own feelings will not admit of this, and if mine 
would, we well know that those of the great mass of whites will not. 
Whether this feeling accords with justice and sound judgment is not the 
sole question, if indeed it is any part of it. A universal feeling, whether 
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well or ill founded, cannot be safely disregarded. We cannot then make 
them equals. It does seem to me that systems of gradual emancipation 
might be adopted, but for their tardiness in this I will not undertake to 
judge our brethren of the South. 

When they remind us of their constitutional rights, I acknowledge 
them—not grudgingly, but fully and fairly; and I would give them any _ 
legislation for the reclaiming of their fugitives which should not in its 
stringency be more likely to carry a free man into slavery than our or- 
dinary criminal laws are to hang an innocent one..... —Lincoln- 
Douglas Debate, October 16, 1854. 


.... [have no purpose either directly or indirectly, to interfere with 
the institution of slavery in the States where it exists. I believe I have 
no lawful right to do so, and I have no inclination to do so. I have no 
purpose to introduce political and social equality between the white 
and the black races. There is a physical difference between the two, 
which, in my judgment, will probably forever forbid their living to- 
gether upon the footing of perfect equality; and inasmuch as it becomes 
a necessity that there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, 
am in favor of the race to which I belong having the superior position. 
I have never said anything to the contrary, but I hold that, notwith- 
standing all this, there is no reason in the world why the negro is not 
entitled to all the natural rights enumerated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence—the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. I hold 
that he is as much entitled to these as the white man. I agree with Judge 
Douglas he is not my equal in many respects—certainly not in color, 
perhaps not in moral or intellectual endowment. But in the right to eat 
the bread, without the leave of anybody else, which his own hand earns, 
he is my equal and the equal of Judge Douglas, and the equal of every 
living man..... —Lincoln-Douglas Debate, August 21, 1858. 


Institute, New York, February 27, 1860. 
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....It is the eternal struggle between these two principles—right 
and wrong—throughout the world. They are the two principles that 
have stood face to face from the beginning of time; and will ever con- 
tinue to struggle. The one is the common right of humanity, and the 
other the divine right of kings. It is the same principle in whatever shape 
it develops itself. It is the same spirit that says, “You toil and work and 
earn bread, and I’ll eat it.” No matter in what shape it comes, whether 
from the mouth of a king who seeks to bestride the people of his own 
nation and live by the fruit of their labor, or from one race of men as 
an apology for enslaving another race, it is the same tyrannical prin- 
Baple.-5 67. (Quoted in Nicolay and Hay [eds.], op. cit., V, 65.) 


My pear Sir: 


Your obliging answer to my short note is just received, and for which 
please accept my thanks. I fully appreciate the present peril the country 
is in, and the weight of responsibility on me. Do the people of the South 
really entertain fears that a Republican administration would, directly 
or indirectly, interfere with the slaves, or with them about the slaves? 
If they do, I wish to assure you, as once a friend, and still, I hope, not 
_an enemy, that there is no cause for such fears. The South would be in 
no more danger in this respect than it was in the days of Washington. 
I suppose, however, this does not meet the case. You think slavery is 
right and ought to be extended, while we think it is wrong and ought to 
be restricted. That, I suppose, is the rub. It certainly is the only sub- 
stantial difference between us.—Letter to Alexander H. Stephens, De- 
cember 22, 1860. 


On Peace 


.... 1am loath to close. We are not enemies, but friends. We must 
not be enemies. Though passion may have strained, it must not break 
our bonds of affection. The mystic chords of memory, stretching from 
every battle-field and patriot grave to every living heart and hearth- 
stone all over this broad land, will yet swell the chorus of the Union 
when again touched, as surely they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature.—First Inaugural Address, 1861. 


.... Fondly do we hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty 
scourge of war may speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue 
until all the wealth piled by the.bondsman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood 
drawn with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, “The judg- 
ments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.” 
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With malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish the work 
we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan—to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and leasting peace between ourselves, and 
with all nations..... —Second Inaugural Address, 1865. 
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What Do You Think? 


. How did Lincoln interpret the Declaration of Independence? What 
was his concept of equality? What is the difference between equality 
of status and property and inheritance and equality of opportunity? 
Do you consider the Declaration of Independence a document of 
goals and aims for democracy? Discuss. 


. What, in your opinion, are the characteristics of leadership in a 
democracy? How is democratic leadership related to the American 
conception of equality? What is it that makes some people in a 
democracy become “‘superior” to others? What makes them great 
leaders? 


. What distinguishes a leader in a democracy from other leaders in 
history? Alexander, Caesar, Napoleon, Hitler, Mussolini, Lenin? 


. What was Lincoln’s role as the “strong executive”? How much execu- 
tive leadership did he assume? What was his concept of the role of 
the executive? In time of war? In peace? How did he interpret the 
Constitution? What was his relation to Congress? How did he relate 
the military to the civilian? 


. What is the “tragedy” of Lincoln? Do you agree with Craven that 
most of our great leaders are crucified in their own time? Why does 
this happen? Do you agree that Lincoln actually “managed’”’ men 
rather than led them? Discuss. 


. Is freedom an end in itself, or is it a means to some higher end? Why 
is freedom of value to you? Is there a conflict between liberty and 
equality? Does freedom always lead to inequality? Does equality 
necessarily mean a sacrifice of freedom? 


. What are the moral values underlying a working democracy? In a 
democracy must men accept the ethical responsibility of restricting 
their own freedom in the interests of their fellow-man’s equality? 
How can understanding of these moral values be made more general? 
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